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INTERNATIONAL BARRIERS 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON. 

He who would verily make the world safe for democ- 
racy — meaning for the average man — must discard 
some of the nomenclature with which diplomacy has 
shrouded foreign relations. We must no longer hear of 
English or German or American "interests." 

What does "interests" mean ? In point of fact, its only 
significance is that English or German or American ex- 
ploiters have gained a footing somewhere beyond their 
native lands, and demand the protection of their govern- 
ments to fortify or extend their fields of operation. It 
means an interference by their national sovereignty 
with the sovereignty of another nation ; it means the in- 
terest of the individual engaged in the exploitation — his 
personal selfish advantage. It does not mean the well- 
being of the average citizen of his country. 

The German vine-dresser laboring upon the banks of 
the Rhine has negligible concern in the extra per cent of 
the German capitalist who would control the financial 
destinies of the Turkish Empire. The English coal- 
digger will live and die without having his happiness 
advanced or retarded because an English railway ex- 
ploiter owns or does not own a railroad in Mesopotamia. 
The olive-grower of southern France is not concerned 
in the commercial enterprises of others of his country- 
men in Morocco. Nevertheless, under the elusive phrase 
of national "interests," German vine-dressers, English 
miners, and French olive-growers are expected to go 
forth to battle to protect the property of those whose 
voices become all powerful in their national affairs 
through their already swollen fortunes. Let us no longer 
hear in this country that American interests — that is to 
say, the interests of an infinitely small coterie of mine 
or range owners — demand that the wheat growers of the 
Dakotas or the tobacco growers of Maryland be sum- 
moned to battle in Mexico or some other of our southern 
countries. 

All this is not to say that injustices committed by a 
nation against an individual should not receive such 
rectification as a court of justice can give, or that a na- 
tion may not be instrumental in helping one of its citi- 
zens to obtain such redress. In the present stage of in- 
ternational civilization it is scarcely ever difficult to 
obtain this redress, and with the ending of the present 
war undoubtedly such relief will be still more ready. 

The whole subject is so large that a brief article can 
have but little value, and yet, as touching upon the gen- 
eral subject, one thing may be pointed out : 

One great cause of national differences is the wrong 
inflicted upon vast masses of individuals of one country 
by the government of another country through the de- 
nial by the second country of the most ordinary indi- 
vidual rights, such as freedom of trade. There is no 
natural reason why a German should not trade with an 
American as readily as Germans and Americans trade 
among themselves, and the government which sets up a 
barrier against such intercourse between individuals ag- 
gregated into nations is itself a wrongdoer. The arti- 
ficial barrier so created, violating natural right, provokes 
international conflict, and in this broad general sense 
there are such things as American or English or German 
interests. The society, therefore, which would favor 



peace must sooner or later bring itself to favor the things 
which make for peace, the chiefest of which is uninter- 
rupted international intercourse. 



FIGHTING A WAY OUT OF HELL 

By HENRI BARBUSSE* 

[Hell is no longer a fabulous place, where the tempera- 
ture never declines, where spirits comfortably disembodied 
are toasted endlessly. Hell is water — cold, endless, dripping, 
suffocating, chilling. We have expert testimony on this point. 
"I used to think," says Henri Barbusse, "that the worst 
hell in war was the blaze of shells; and then for long I 
thought it was the suffocation of the caverns which eter- 
nally confine us. But it is neither of these. Hell is water." 
Hell is a dream-place of materiality, where men are eter- 
nally striving for a purpose not clear to them, under the 
command of powers intangible, against an enemy that is 
rarely seen, in the midst of dank and loathsome mud. Pic- 
ture the mud: not good, honest mire, but earth supersatu- 
rated with pools of filth and sliminess here and there. As 
far as one may see is this unholy mess of earth and water, 
unstable, dragging one down and sucking one in, clinging, 
cold, unescapable, like a miasma congealed. One who has 
dreamt in terror of standing alone in the desolation of 
some world's end may dimly recreate his dream in the at- 
tempt to visualize the war of mud. Imbedded in the mud 
or floating upon it are those who have succumbed, not to 
the Germans, but to the universal enemy. When men have 
gone through this, lived through this — after high explosives, 
the bayonet charge, gas, the only less loathsome dugout, and 
the' rest — what do they think, if think they can, of war, of 
peace? One might carelessly say their only wish would be 
to go home, to have an end to all, no matter what the terms, 
nor what the price to pay. If Henri Barbusse speaks truly — 
and none who reads him may doubt long — they do not wish 
these things. If this war does not yet make an end of war, 
they will go on, to more mud, to depths of hell yet unex- 
plored. They will go on until not this war, but war, is done. 
We quote in the following lines passages from "Under Fire." 
that tell this much more eloquently than any fireside oratory 
of the non-shootable variety may do. — The Editors.] 

We get up, and at once the icy wind makes us trem- 
ble like trees. Slowly we veer towards the mass 
formed by two men curiously joined, leaning shoulder 
to shoulder, and each with an arm around the neck of 
the other. Is it the hand-to-hand fight of two soldiers 
who have overpowered each other in death and still hold 
their own, who can never again lose their grip? No; 
they are two men who recline upon each other so as to 
sleep. As they might not spread themselves on the 
falling earth that was ready to spread itself on them, 
they have supported each other, clasping each other's 
shoulder; and thus, plunged in the ground up to the 
knees, they have gone to sleep. We respect their still- 
ness, and withdraw from the twin statue of human 
wretchedness. . . . 

Waking, Paradis and I look at each other, and re- 
member. We return to life and daylight as in a night- 
mare. In front of us the calamitous plain is resur- 
rected, where hummocks vaguely appear from their im- 
mersion — the steel-like plain that is rusty in places and 
shines with lines and pools of water — while bodies are 
strewn here and there in the vastness like foul rubbish — 
prone bodies that breathe or rot. 

Paradis says to me, "That's war." 



* Reprinted by permission from "Under Fire," by Henri 
Barbusse, copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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"Yes, that's it," he repeats in a far-away voice ; "that's 
war. It's not anything else." 

He means — and I am with him in his meaning — 
"More than attacks that are like ceremonial reviews; 
more than visible battles -unfurled like banners ; more 
even than the hand-to-hand encounters of shouting 
strife, war is frightful and unnatural weariness, water 
up to the belly, mud and dung and infamous filth. It 
is befouled faces and tattered flesh ; it is the corpses that 
are no longer like corpses even, floating on the ravenous 
earth. It is that, that endless monotony of misery, 
broken by poignant tragedies ; it is that, and not the 
bayonet glittering like silver, nor the bugle's chanticleer 
call to the sun !" 

Paradis was so full of this thought that he ruminated 
a memory, and growled, "D'you remember the woman 
in the town where we went about a bit not so very long 
ago? She talked some drivel about attacks, and said, 
'How beautiful they must be to see !' " 

A chasseur who was full length on his belly, flattened 
out like a cloak, raised his head out of the filthy back- 
ground in which it was sunk, and cried, "Beautiful? 
Oh, hell ! It's just as if an ox were to say, 'What a fine 
sight it must be, all those droves of cattle driven for- 
ward to the slaughter-house !' " He spat out mud from 
his besmeared mouth, and his unburied face was like 
a beast's. 

"Let them say 'It must be,' " he sputtered in a 
strange, jerky voice, grating and ragged; "that's all 
right. But beautiful! Oh, hell!" 

"Writhing under the idea, he added passionately, "It's 
when they say things like that, that they hit us the hard- 
est of all!" ... 

Paradis, with his back bent under mats of earth and 
clay, was trying to convey his idea that the war cannot 
be imagined or measured in terms of time and space. 
"When one speaks of the whole war," he said, thinking 
aloud, "It's as if you said nothing at all — the words are 
strangled. We're here, and we look at it all like blind 



men.' 



The others, dragging themselves on their elbows, 
began to make splashing movements, by way of casting 
off the clammy, infernal covering that weighed them 
down. The palalysis of cold was passing away from 
the knot of sufferers, though the light no longer made 
any progress over the great irregular marsh of the lower 
plain. The desolation proceeded, but not the day. 

Then he who spoke sorrowfully, like a bell, said : "It'll 
be no good telling about it, eh? They wouldn't believe 
you; not out of malice or through liking to pull your 
leg, but because they couldn't. When you say to 'em 
later, if you live to say it, 'We were on a night job, and 
we got shelled, and we were very nearly drowned in 
mud,' they'll say, 'Ah!' And p'raps they'll say, 'You 
didn't have a very spicy time on the job.' And that's 
all. No one can know it. Only us." 

"TSTo, not even us, not even us !" some one cried. 

"That's what I say, too. We shall forget — we're for- 
getting already, my boy!" 

"We've seen too much to remember." . . . 

"That's true what he says," remarks a man, without 
moving 1 his head in its pillory of mud. "When I was on 
leave, I found T'd already jolly well forgotten what had 
happened to me before. There were some letters from 



me that 1 read over again, just as if they were a book 
I was opening. And yet, in spite of that, I've forgotten 
also all the pain I've had in the war. We're forgetting- 
machines. Men are things that think a little, but chiefly 
forget. That's what we are." 

"Then neither the other side nor us'll remember ! So 
much misery all wasted !" 

This point of view added to the abasement of these 
beings on the shore of the flood, like news of a greater 
disaster, and humiliated them still more. 

"Ah, if one did remember !" cried some one. 

"If we remembered," said another, "there wouldn't be 
any more war." 

A third added grandly, "Yes, if we remembered, war 
would be less useless than it is." 

But suddenly one of the prone survivors rose to his 
knees, dark as a great bat ensnared, and as the mud 
dripped from his waving arms he cried in a hollow voice, 
"There must be no more war after this !" 

In that miry corner where, still feeble unto impotence, 
we were beset by blasts of wind which laid hold on us 
with such rude strength that the very ground seemed to 
sway like sea-drift, the cry of the man who looked as if 
he were trying to fly away evoked other like cries: 
"There must be no more war after this !" 

The sullen or furious exclamations of these men fet- 
tered to the earth, incarnate of earth, arose and slid 
away on the wind like beating wings — 

"No more war ! No more war ! Enough of it !" 

"It's too stupid — it's too stupid," they mumbled. 
"What does it mean, at the bottom of it, all this? — all 
this that you can't even give a name to ?" 

They snarled and growled like wild beasts on that sort 
of ice-floe contended for by the elements, in their dismal 
disguise of ragged mud. So huge was the protest thus 
rousing them in revolt that it choked them. 

"We're made to live, not to be done in like this !" 
******* 

"Well, then?" clamors one. 

"Ay, what then ?" the other repeats, still more grandly. 

The wind sets the flooded flats a-tremble to our eyes, 
and falling furiously on the human masses lying or 
kneeling and fixed like flagstones and grave-slabs, it 
wrings new shivering from them. 

"There will be no more war," growls a soldier, "when 
there is no more Germany." 

"That's not the right thing to say!" cries another. 
"It isn't enough. There'll be no more war when the 
spirit of war is defeated." The roaring of the wind half 
smothered his words, so he lifted his head and repeated 
them. 

"Germany and militarism" — some one in his anger 
precipitately cut in — "they're the same thing. They 
wanted the war, and they'd planned it beforehand. 
They are militarism." 

"Militarism — " a soldier began. 

"What is it?" some one asked. 

"It's — it's brute force that's ready prepared, and that 
lets fly suddenly, any minute." 

"Yes. Today militarism is called Germany." 

"Yes, but what will it be called tomorrow?" 

"I don't know," said a voice serious as a prophet's. 

"Tf the spirit of war isn't killed, you'll have struggle 
all through the 
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"We must — one's got to — " 

"We must fight!" gurgled the hoarse voice of a man 
who had lain stiff in the devouring mud ever since our 
awakening; "we've got to!" His body turned heavily- 
over. "We've got to give all that we have, our strength 
and our skins and our hearts, all our life and what 
pleasures are left to us. The life of prisoners as we are, 
we've got to take it in both hands. You've got to en- 
dure everything, even injustice — and that's the king 
that's reigning now — and the shameful and disgusting 
sights we see, so as to come out on top and win. But if 
we've got to make such a sacrifice," adds the shapeless 
man, turning over again, "it's because we're fighting for 
progress, not for a country ; against error, not against a 
country." . . . 

"All the same," grumbled a squatting chasseur in his 
turn, "there are some that fight with quite another idea 
than that in their heads. I've seen some of 'em, young 
men, who said, 'To hell with humanitarian ideas ;' what 
mattered to them was nationality and nothing else, and 
the war was a question of fatherlands — let every man 
make a shine about his own. They were fighting, those 
chaps, and they were fighting well." 

"They're young, the lads you're talking about; they're 
young, and we must excuse 'em." 

"You can do a thing well without knowing what you 
are doing." 

"Men are mad, that's true. You'll never say that 
often enough." 

"The Jingoes — they're vermin," growled a shadow. 

Several times they repeated, as though feeling their 
way, "War must be killed ; war itself." 

"That's all silly talk. What diff does it make whether 
you think this or that? We've got to be winners, thaf s 
all." 

But the others had begun to cast about. They wanted 
to know and to see farther than today. They throbbed 
with the effort to beget in themselves some light of wis- 
dom and of will. Some sparse convictions whirled in 
their minds, and jumbled scraps of creeds issued from 
their lips. 

"Of course — yes — but we must look at facts — you've 
got to think about the object, old chap." 

"The object? To be winners in this war," the pillar- 
man insisted ; "isn't that an object ?" 

Two there were who replied together, "No !" 
* * $ $ lit * $ 

A still more violent blast of wind shut our eyes and 
choked us. When it had passed, and we saw the volley 
take flight across the plain, seizing and shaking its 
muddy plunder and furrowing the water in the long, 
gaping trenches — long as the grave of an army — we 
began again. 

"After all, what is it that makes the mass and the 
horror of war ?" 

"It's the mass of the people." 

"But the people — that's us !" 

He who had said it looked at me inquiringly. 

"Yes," I said to him, "yes, old boy, that's true. It's 
with us only that they make battles. It is we who are 
the material of war. War is made up of the flesh and 
the souls of common soldiers only. It is we who make 
the plains of dead and the rivers of blood, all of us, and 



each of us is invisible and silent because of the immen- 
sity of our numbers. The emptied towns and the vil- 
lages destroyed, they are a wilderness of our making. 
Yes, war is all of us, and all of us together." 

'Yes, that's true. It's the people who are war; with- 
out them there would be nothing — nothing but some 
wrangling, a long way off. But it isn't they who de- 
cide on it ; it's the masters who steer them." 

"The people are struggling today to have no more 
masters that steer them. This war, it's like the French 
Eevolution continuing." 

"Well, then, if that's so, we're working for the Prus- 
sians, too?" 

"It's to be hoped so," said one of the wretches of the 
plain. 

"Oh, hell !" said the chasseur, grinding his teeth. But 
he shook his head and added no more. 

"We want to look after ourselves! You shouldn't 
meddle in other people's business," mumbled the obsti- 
nate snarler. 

"Yes, you should ! Because what you call 'other peo- 
ple,' that's just what they're not — they're the same !" 

"Why is it always us that has to march away for 
everybody ?" 

"Thafs it!" said a man, and he repeated the words 
he had used a moment before. "More's the pity, or so 
much the better." 

"The people — they're nothing, though they ought to 
be everything," then said the man who had questioned 
me, recalling, though he did not know it, an historic 
sentence of more than a century ago, but investing it at 
last with its great universal significance.. . . . 

"The peoples of the world ought to come to an under- 
standing, through the hides and on the bodies of those 
who exploit them one way or another. All the masses 
ought to agree together." 

"All men ought to be equal." 

The word seems to come to us like a rescue. 

"Equal — yes — yes — there are some great meanings for 
justice and truth. There are some things one believes 
in, that one turns to and clings to as if they were a sort 
of light. There's equality, above all." 

"There's libertv and fraternity, too." 

"But principally equality !" 

I tell them that fraternity is a dream, an obscure and 
uncertain sentiment; that while it is unnatural for a 
man to hate one whom he does not know, it is equally 
unnatural to love him. You can build nothing on fra- 
ternity. Nor on liberty, either ; it is too relative a thing 
in a society where all the elements subdivide each other 
by force. 

But equality is always the same. Liberty and frater- 
nity are words, while equality is a fact. Equalitv 
should be the great human formula — social equality — 
for while individuals have varying values, each must have 
an equal share in social life ; and that is only just, be- 
cause the life of one human being is equal to the life of 
another. . . . 

And these men of the people, dimly seeing some un- 
known revolution greater than the other — a revolution 
springing from themselves and already rising, rising in 
their throats — repeat "Equality !" . . . 

"That would be fine !" said one. 
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"Too fine to be true !" said another. 

But the third said, "It's because if s true that if s 
fine. It has no other beauty, mind ! And it's not be- 
cause it's fine that it will come true. Fineness is not in 
vogue, any more than love is. It's because it's true that 

it has to be." 

$ $ * $ $ * $ 

"They will say to you," growled a kneeling man who 
stooped with his two hands in the earth and shook his 
shoulders like a mastiff, " 'My friend, you have been a 
wonderful hero !' I don't want them to say it !" 

"Heroes ? Some sort of extraordinary being ? Idols ? 
Bot'l We've been murderers. We have respectably fol- 
lowed the trade of hangmen. We shall do it again with 
all our might, because it's of great importance to follow 
that trade, so as to punish war and smother it. The act 
of slaughter is always ignoble ; sometimes necessary, but 
always ignoble. Yes, hard and persistent murderers, 
that's what we've been. But don't talk to me about mil- 
itary virtue because I've killed Germans." 

"Nor to me," cried another in so loud a voice that no 
one could have replied to him even had he dared; "nor 
to me, because I've saved the lives of Frenchmen ! Why, 
we might as well set fire to houses for the sake of the ex- 
cellence of life-saving !" 

"It would be a crime to exhibit the fine side of war, 
even if there were one!" murmured one of the somber 
soldiers. 

The first man continued : "They'll say those things to 
us by way of paying us with glory, and to pay them- 
selves, too, for what they haven't done. But military 
glory — it isn't even true for us common soldiers. If s 
for some, but outside those elect the soldier's glory is a 
lie, like every other fine-looking thing in war. In real- 
ity, the soldier's sacrifice is obscurely concealed. The 
multitudes that make up the waves of attack have no 
reward. They run to hurl themselves into a frightful, 
inglorious nothing. You cannot even heap up their 
names — their poor little names of nobodies." 

* $ * * * * * 

The storm is falling more heavily on the expanse of 
flayed and martyred fields. The day is full of night. 
It is as if new enemy shapes of men and groups of men 
are rising unceasingly on the crest of the mountain- 
chain of clouds 'round about the barbaric outlines of 
crosses, eagles, churches, royal and military palaces and 
temples. They seem to multiply there, shutting out the 
stars that are fewer than mankind ; it seems even as if 
these apparitions are moving in all directions in the ex- 
cavated ground, here, there, among the real beings who 
are thrown there at random, half buried in the earth like 
grains of corn. 

My still living companions have at last got up. Stand- 
ing with difficulty on the foundered soil, enclosed in 
their bemired garb, laid out in strange upright coffins 
of mud, raising their huge simplicity out of the earth's 
depths — a profundity like that of ignorance — they move 
and cry out, with their gaze, their arms, and their fists 
extended towards the sky, whence fall daylight and 
storm. They are struggling against victorious specters, 
like the Cyranoes and Don Quixotes that they still are. 

One sees their shadows stirring on the shining, sad 
expanse of the plain, and reflected in the pallid, stagnant 
surface of the old trenches, which now only the infinite 



void of space inhabits and purifies, in the center of a 
polar desert whose horizons fume. 

But their eyes are opened. They are beginning to 
make out the boundless simplicity of things. And 
Truth not only invests them with a dawn of hope, but 
raises on it a renewal of strength and courage. 

"That's enough talk about those others!" one of the 
men commanded ; "all the worse for them !— Us ! Us 
all !" The understanding between democracies, the en- 
tente among the multitudes, the uplifting of the people 
of the world, the bluntly simple faith! All the rest, 
aye, all the rest, in the past, the present, and the future, 
matters nothing at all. 

And a soldier ventures to add this sentence, though 
he begins it with lowered voice, "If the present war has 
advanced progress by one step, its miseries and slaughter 
will count for little." . . . 

* # * % $ $ $ 

And while we get ready to rejoin the others and begin 
war again, the dark and storm-choked sky slowly opens 
above our heads. Between two masses of gloomy cloud 
a tranquil gleam emerges; and that line of light, so 
black-edged and beset, brings even so its proof that the 
sun is there. 



LENDING AID TO ENEMY ALIENS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By ANNA B. THOMAS 

What items of interest are there concerning the 
Friends' Emergency Committee for Helping Dis- 
tressed Aliens that may be presented to American read- 
ers ? I have been connected with the work of the com- 
mittee since its formation in the first days of 'the war, 
and as I traverse in thought these three tragic years as 
they have presented themselves to our workers at St. 
Stephen's House,* my difficulty is, what to select from 
the stories that crowd to my memory. Where to begin? 
What to emphasize ? What to omit ? 

It must be borne in mind that, owing to the short dis- 
tance which separates London from the actual war zone 
and to the consequent liability of attack by German 
aeroplanes, fears for personal safety have played a large 
part in arousing a hostile spirit towards these aliens of 
enemy nationality that has rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult for them to obtain employment, and that they have 
been surrounded by innumerable harassing and hamper- 
ing restrictions. 

Our first cases were emergency cases indeed. Young 
teachers who had been caught by the outbreak of war 
whilst attending a summer school at Oxford; a journal- 
ist and his English wife from Dresden, cut off from home 
and children whilst on a holiday visit to the wife's Eng- 
lish relatives; waiter boys discharged by the hundred, 
and quickly rendered homeless and penniless in a hostile 
country; terrified Euthenian peasants, whose summer 
jaunt to America for fruit-picking had ended in the cap- 
ture of the ship on which they were returning to Aus- 
tria — these were a few of the many who claimed our care 



* This house has now been taken by the Government for 
the use of a Department. The Committee's present address 
is 14 Great Smith St., Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 



